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I 

INTRODUCTION 


The  nineteenth  century  was  ushered  in  with  a  bloom  of 
romanticism  in  the  works  of  the  Schlegels,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and 
others,  whose  influence  lasted  well  up  toward  the  middle  of 
the  century.  In  the  thirties,  however,  arose  a  realistic  ten- 
dency in  opposition  to  this  romantic  conception  of  things,  as 
represented  by  the  writings  of  Young  Germany  and,  a  little 
later,  by  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Otto  Ludwig  and  Fried- 
rich  Hebbel.  These  men  wanted  to  come    back  from  the  world  of 
fancy,  where  fantastic  imagination,  longing  and  striving  for 
the  unattainable  ideal  held  full  sway,  to  reality  that  might 
still  be  represented  artistically,  yet  with  less  of  the 
superstitious,  the  weird,  the  imaginative,  and  the  unreal 
elements.  Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  the  undercurrent  of  romanticism  came  to  the  surface 
again  and  was  rather  pronounced  for  a  few  years.  This,  in  turn, 
was  followed  by  the  so-called  modern  realism,  beginning  in 
the  sixties  and  running  through  some  twenty  years.  And  it  is 
in  this  realistic  movement  in  particular,  this  poetic  realism 
as  formulated  by  Otto  Lud?.ig,  that  we  are  now  interested. 

There  are  widely  different  views  about  realism,  but  if 
we  take  the  average,  we  will  see  that  the  realist  means  to 
give  us  a  picture  that  is  true  to  life  and  not  too  highly 
colored  by  romantic  influences.  His  facts  may  be  either  real 
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or  imaginary  and  his  treatment  may  be,  and  should  he,  artist- 
ic, hut  the  world  that  he  sets  up  before  us  must  have  the 
semblance  of  reality.   It  is  not  to  be  simply  comnon  reality, 
but  reality  enriched  by  plasticity  of  thought  and  fullness  of 
expression.  It  must  be  made  clearer  and  more  forcible  than 
the  actual  world.  We  must  see  the  inner  relationships  of  the 
various  parts  to  the  whole;  it  must  be  reality  typified  and 
intensified  by  the  artist.  Yet  common  reality  must  not  be 
obliterated;  its  multiplicity  of  lines  and  colors  are  to  be 
preserved  and  it  is  to  be  mirrored  in  the  etherial  medium  of 
artistic  representation.  This  artistic  world  must  have  the 
appearance  of  reality.  It  is  conceived  by  the  mind  of  the  artis 
and  shows  more  plainly  than  the  actual  world  the  true  relation- 
ships between  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  and  it  should 
have  a  well-defined  teleology.  The  oharacters  that  move  in  this 
world  should  be  complete  in  themselves,  with  fixed  relations 
to  the  whole.  There  must  be  coherence  in  all. 

The  action  that  we  see  must  impress  us  as  having  the 
qualities  of  real  life,  though  the  scenes  described,  if  actu- 
al events,  may  be  selected  from  a  much  greater  number  and  so 
arranged  and  combined  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
writer.  Time  and  space  are  mere  framework  for  the  action, 
which  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  material.  The  scene  is,  there 
fore,  inner,  subjective,  and  passion  and  conscience  work  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  causality  in  reasoning  and  thinking 
man.  All  merely  accidental  circumstances  are  excluded  and  only 
the  important  is  treated.  The  highest  artistic  action  involves 
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the  idea,  the  soul,  of  the  material,  which  rises  above  the 
mere  body  t nd  glorifies  it.   It  is  not  the  outward  form  about 
which  we  are  seriously  concerned,  but  the  inner  play  of  the 
feelings  that  moves  steadily  onward  toward  a  fixed  goal;  and 
the  excellence  of  the  work  consists  in  the  proper  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  objective  material  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  subjective  and  so  as  to  satisfy  the  higher 
motive  of  the  whole. 

Since  the  sphere  of  the  action  is  inner,  the  tragedy  - 
when  such  is  the  result  -  is  one  of  conscious  passion  and  re- 
flection. There  is  reason  in  the  fate  of  the  hero.  His  failure 
is  not  accidental,  but  is  grounded  on  a  particular  guilt  that 
arises  from  his  own  character  and  situation.  Fis  character  is 
the  result  of  several  things  that  combine  to  shape  his  destiny 
his  innate  nature,  the  situation  in  which  he  is  moving,  his 
rank  or  station  in  life  -  and  the  effect  of  all  these  contri- 
buting elements  is  intensified  by  custom  and  the  times.  He 
cannot  fail  without  some  cause.   The  tragic  necessity  must  be 
in  the  h^ro  himsolf  and  not  merely  in  a  tragic  situation. 

The  roles  of  the  poetic  realist  are  typical  men.  They 
are  fixed  ideals  that  correspond  to  actual  life,  and  they  act 
as  real  men.  They  always  speak  for  themselves,  from  their 
convictions  and  experiences.  The  author  does  not  dare  impose 
upon  them  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions,  for  they  are  free 
agents  and  beyond  his  control.  He  simply  submits  them  to  us 
and  asks  us  to  regard  them  as  individuals  that  are  moving  in 
a  world  as  complete,  as  many-sided,  as  ours.   They  are  to  be 
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judged  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  men  about  us  are  judged 
There  must  also  he  represented  in  the  work  itself  a  moral 
judgement  that  intimately  effects  the  lives  of  the  characters 
and  this  must  be  perceptibly    presented  by  the  realist.  The 
main  idea,  once  formed  j  nd  property  developed,  works  out  the 
soul  of  the  material,  and  we  feel  that  the  result  is  sure  c;nd 
inevitable . 

The  realist  may  portray  all  phases  of  life*  ".'hat  dis- 
tinguishes his  field  from  that  of  the  later  naturalist  is  the 
difference  in  method  of  treatment  and  the  varying  extent  to 
which  things  other  than  fact  are  excluded.  While  realism 
purports  to    paint  pictures  that  are  life-like  and  reel, 
naturalism  roes  a  step  further  and  claims  to  show  us  living 
scenes  from  actual  life,  and,  while  realism  usually  shows  the 
bright  side  a.   well  as  the  dark,  naturalism  treats  of  common 
reality,  sometimes  with  sordid  and  mean  details  and  hopeless 
pessimism  that,  instead  of  being  real,  pervert  reality  - 
which  criticism  may  be  more  properly  brought  against  the 
naturalism  of  the  French  school,  however,  than  against  that 
of  the  German.   In  fact,  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  realism  and  naturalism.  They  are  simply  two 
degrees  of  manifestation  of  the  same  general  tendency.  The 
realist  may  b"1  regarded,  though,  as  one  who  studies  nature 
c.nd  reality  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosopher  and  who 
gives  us  vivid,  life-like  pictures,  but  with  his  own  interpre 
tations  -  with  nature  somewhat  idealized;  while  the  natural- 
ist intends  to  be  a  cold  precise  investigator  for  truth 
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that  considers  his  work  as  a  science. 

Otto  Ludwig,  the  theorist  of  poetic  realism,  character- 
ises the  work  of  ;he  naturalist,  the  idealist,  and  tie  realist 
in  the  following  way: 

"The  naturalist  calls  true  that  which 
is  historic,  i.   e.,  what  is  believed  to  have 
happened;  the  idealist,   that  which  never 
happens,  but,  as  he  thinks,  should  always 
happen;  the  realist,  that  which  always  happens. 
The  naturalist  holds  himself  to  the  histor- 
ical, the  idealist  to  the  common  ideal,  the 
realist  to  the  type.  The  naturalist  sees  in 
history  purely  separate  cases,  -  and  he  makes 
them  still  more  individual;   the  idealist 
approximates  the  people  and  action  of  a  story, 
the  common  ideal  of  completeness;  the  realist 
grasps  in  history  the  typical  story  of  the 
characters,  that  which  they  experience  and 
must  experience.   "  (1. 


1.)  Otto  Ludwig:  Studien  und  kritische  Schriften,  528. 


II 

NOVELS  OF  1847  TO  1673 


Theodor  Storm  produced  his  first  short  story,  or  sketch, 
in  1847  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  in  each  of  most  of 
the  remaining  forty-one  years  of  his  life  one  of  more  stories 
or  novels  came  from  his  pen.   It  is  not  within  the  field  of 
this  discussion  to  consider  all  of  these  stories  that  may  he 
termed  realistic,  "but  only  to  point  out  a  few  that  are  typ- 
ical of  the  author's  work  in  the  different  stages  of  its 
development ,  as  concerns  realism,  and  by  the  study  of  sore 
of  these  t,ypes  to  determine  the  extent  end  method  of  his 
realism. 

In  a  letter  of  august  8,  1867,  to  Srinkmann,  Storm 
makes  the  following  statement  concerning  his  work  as  a  lyr- 
ic and  rrose  writer: 

'T  I  know  indeed  that  it  is  in  my 

lyric  that  I  can  put  my  trust.  But  my  prose 

also  is  an  original  r>roduct  of  the  same 
f  and 

nature, /if  not  so  high,  yet  still  to  he  val- 
ued. Such  stories  as  'Immensee,'    '  Im 
Schloss,'   'Auf  der  Universit&t, '  'Spate 
Hosen, '   etc.,  no  one  hut  me  can  write. 
These  novels  are  throughout  quite  realist- 
ically stamped  and  at  the  same  time  are 
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carried,  forward  in  the  entire  execution 
through  a  desire  for  the  presentation  of 
the  "beautiful  and  the  ideal."  (1. 

As  this  was  written  long  before  some  of  his  greatest 
masterpieces  had.  "been  ^reduced  bnn  wl  ile  his  prose  was  still 
in  the  process  of  developing, i t  must,   therefore,  not  be  given 
too  much  weight  in  0'udging  his  writings  as  a  whole.  Storm 
was  undoubtedly  right  in  valuing  his  lyrics  highly,  and  in 
attributing  to  his  r.rose  works  a  lyric  element,  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  had  at  this  time  the  conception  of  realism  that 
he  must  have  had  in  his  later  y  ;ars.  Yet  we  -ill  agree  with 
him  that  the  stories  mentioned,  as  well  ss  many  others  of 
about  the  ee.rr.e  dates,  show  strongly  r  alistic  elements.  Host 
of  those  of  his  earlier  years,  however,  are  written  in  a 
reminiscent,  melancholy  mood  and  contain  a  truly  lyric  strain 
throughout.  They  are  stories  of  disappointed  love  and  life- 
long waiting  for  the  absent  loved  one,  but  we  find  in  them 
only  a  gentle  spirit  of  resignation  and  longing  for  the  days 
that  are  past.  Yet  v/ith  all  this  lyric  nature  sr.d  the  fre- 
quent  romantic  longing,  they  lave,  nevertheless,  a  ^harm  and 
force  of  theme  and  treatment  that  ->reate  an  impression  of 
life  and  reality.  Storm  was  ever  a  close  observer  of  the  life 
?-nd  conditions  sbout  him,  and  he  knew  his  native  heath  and 


1.)  Gertrude  .^torrn:  Theodor  ^torm,  "Sin  Bild  seines 
lebens ,   II . ,  49 . 
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North  Sea  coast.  He  had  8  sympathetic  understanding  of  these 
Low  German  environs  and  a  great  nnd  enduring  love  for  his 
home  country  and  its  earnest  people.   "The  gray  city  by  the 
sea"  ever  held  for  him  a  charm  that  even  years  of  separation 
from  it  could  not  diminish.  With  this  intimate  knowledge  of 
Schleswig-Hols tein  and  his  eonstent  a.-sociation  with  the  peo- 
ple, his  mind  "became  a  wonderful  storehouse  for  innumerable 
stories  from  the  life  of  the  people  and  for  vivid  pictures  of 
tie  landscape  that  on  the  cold,  stormy  IJorth  Sea  coast  is  so 
much  of  the  time  gloomy  and  bleak  and  dreary.  But  just  this 
bleakness,  this  lor.^iness  of  the  heat}:,  held  a  powerful  fasci- 
nation for  Storm,  and  in  many  of  his  stories   "e  find  actual 
scenes  described  with  quite  a  degree  of  faithfulness. 

For  the  plots,  and  for  single  scenes,  Storm  drew  very 
largely  upon  this  fund  of  knowledge  that  he  had  of  the  family 

histories,  personal  anecdotes,  and  observations  of  his  fellow 
townsmen    in  Husum  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns. 
His  own  experiences  also  enter  largely  into  the  threads  that 
go  to  rake  up  his  stories.   In  "Immensee"  (1849),  for  example, 
the  scene  in  which  Reinhard  sees  the  white  wtwter  lily  far  out 
in  the  water  of  the  lake,  floating  there  in  the  moonlight  and 
in  which  he  swims  out  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  wonderful 
flower  -  this  highly  romantic  scene,  where  the  lily  is  symbol- 
ic for  the  unattainable  love  of  F.einhard,  was  taken  from  an 
incident  of  hie  own  experience.  One  night,  on  a  trip  '."ith  a 
party  of  friends,  Storm  was  unable  to  sleep;  so  he  went  out 
on  the  river,  where  he  discovered  a  white  wj.rer  lily  and  irade 
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ev.^ry  effort  to  pluck  it  but  failed.  He  even  entered  the 
water  to  secure  it,  but  became  so  entangled  in  the  long  roots 
of  the  plants  that  he  had  to  give  up  the  attempt.   (1.  We 
find  an  almost  lltteral  description  of  this  in  the  scene 
mentioned  above,  end  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  similar- 
ity here  to  the  scene  in  Novalis1  Heinrich  von  rfterdingen 
in  which  Heinrich,  filled  with  an  indefinable  longing,  bathes 
in  the  wonderful    lake  and  discovers  the  "blue  flower." 
Storm  V6S  undoubtedly  influenced  by  this  scene.   The  whole 
love  affair  in  the  novel  is  based  on  the  author's  brief  love 
for  Bertha  von  Buchau,  which  theme  is  also  made  use  of  in 
"Von  Jenseits  des  f/eeres."  (2.  And  we  believe  that  when 
Keinhard  is  collecting  folksongs  Storm  is  representing  him- 
self* Also  the  scene  in  the  Rathskeller  has  a  touch  that  is 
realistic,  yet  linked  with  romanticism,  where  Reinhard 
catches  the  look  of  sednees  in  the  eye.-  of  the  fair  young 
zither-player  and  balf  divines  the  tragedy  of  her  life  dis- 
closed in  her  song: 


"Heute,  nur  heute 


Bin  ich  so  schHn; 


I'orgen,  ach  morgen 


L-'uss  alles  v 


ergehn J 


1. )  Gertrude  Storm, 


I. ,137. 


2.)   Ibid,  I 


» 


157. 
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Uur  d.iese  Stunde 
Bist  du  noch  rcein; 
Sterben,  ach  sterben 
Soli  ich  allein."  (1. 

All  of  this  shows,  too,  the  lyric  clement  on  v/hich  Storm 
based  his  early  reputation. 

In  "SpSte  Kosen"  (1859),  we  see  his  first  truly  psycho- 
logical, or  | roblem,  n-vel,  where  the  husband  is  so  absorbed 
in  his  daily  life  that  he  sees  only  the  physical  beauty  of 
his  wife.  Only  after  years  does  the  realization  of  her 
spiritual  beauty  come  to  him.  This  problem  is  presented  here 
by  Storm  very  clearly  and  naturally. 

In  "Auf  der  UniversitSt"  (1862),  the  social  conflict  is 
indicated.  Lone  Beauregard,   the  daughter  of  a  tailor,  sees 
something  of  the  life  of  the  higher  classes  and  is  unconscious- 
ly drawn  toward  it,  but  the  limitations  of  her  station  are  for 
her  insurmountable  and  she  realizes,  but  only  when  it  is  too 
late,  what  her  own  station  holds  for  her.  For  many  of  the 
scenes  in  the  story,  Storm  has  undoubtedly  drawn  upon  his 
boyhood  and  university  experiences,  though  he  himself  says 
that  all  the  characters  except  Lene  are  pure  fiction.  (2. 
Sorre  of  these  scenes  seemed  to  Theodor  x'ontane  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Dickens'  David  Copper^ield ,  but  otorm 


1.  )  Theodor  Storm,  SSmmtliche  VTerke,   I.,  14. 

2.  )  Gertrude  Storm,  II.,  81. 
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denied  that  there  was  any  connection  other  than  perhaps  a 
chance  similarity,  (1. 

V.Te  meet  with  sore  quite  realistic  portrayal,  as,  for 
example,   the  scene  of  the  dancing  lesson,  where  the  young 
tailor's  daughter  is  received  with  coolness  on  the  part  of  the 
ether  girls,  and  the  skating  party  on  the  mill  pond.  One  of 
the  "best  and  most  real  pictures  of  the  landscape  and  the  lone- 
ly heath  that  we  find  in  all  Storm's  writings  is  that  occurring 
in  "Im  Schlossgarten. "  The  student  dance  in  the  forest  pavil- 
lion  was  to  Storm  the  highest  stage  in  the  novel,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,   (2.  and  this  is  certainly  a  powerful  and 
real  scene. 

Many  of  Storm's  earlier  stories  are  realistic  in  that 
the  riots  are  drawn  .-.•holly  or  in  part  from  his  own  observa- 
tions and  experiences,  or  from  the  history  of  some  family  known 
to  him,  and  in  that  they  give  us  intimate  views  into  the  lives 
of  the  characters;  yet  the  lyric  element  is  *ver  present,  and 
quite  frequently  the  romantic  as  well. 

One  of  these  little  stories  that  shows  the  mood  and 
situation  so  well  and  that  is  taken  from  life  is  his  rirst 
sketch,   "Marthe  und  ihre  Uhr"  (1647),  which  is  drawn  from  the 
personal  reminiscences  of  his  friend  Christine  Brink.  (3. 
Storm  writes  to  Keller,  February  27,  1876,  that  "Im 


1.  )  Gertrude  Storm,   II.,  60  ff. 

2.  )   Ibid,   II. ,  82. 

3.  )   Ibid,   I.,  156. 
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Sonnensnhein"  (1854)  is  one  of  his  few  stories  that  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  exact  facts.   (1.  Here  he  goes  hack 
to  the  lives  of  his  grandfathers  and  grand  aunts  an l  gives  us 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  therr.,  though  his  mother  writes 
Mm  that  he  has  perhaps  idealized  the  character  of  FrSnzchen. 
(2.  This  story  shows  to  some  extent  the  transition  to  the  lat- 
er conflict  and  problem  novel. 

A  story  of  the  Heilig^nstadt  period,  "Veronika"  (1861), 
shows  Storm's  ability  to  go  outside  his  native  province  for 
the  scene  of  his  action,  though  even  here  he  is  not  free  from 
the  influence  of  his  beloved  Schleswig-Kolstein.  In  the 
chapter  "In  der  ."tUile,"  he  describes  the  estate  of  an  uncle 
in  V'estermtLhlen,  which  liesnot  far  from  Husum.   (3.  Otherwise 
the  scene  is  free  from  direct  home  influences.  The  story  was 
taken  from  his  observations  as  a  judge.   (4.  Paul  SchtLtze  says 
that  the  description  of  the  Easter  procession  and  that  of  the 
confessional  in  Lambertuskirche  are  very  good.   (5.  The  story, 
like  "Spa*te  Rosen"and  several  others,  deals  with  conjugal 
relations . 

"Eine  I alerarbeit"  (1867),  of  which  the  little  misshapen 


1.  )  Albert  Xb'ster:  Der  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Theodor  Storm 
und  Gottfried  Keller,  26. 

2.  )  Gertrude  Storm,   II.,  23. 

3.  )  Hans  ^ichentopf:   Theodor  Storms  ^rzfihlurjgskunst ,  26. 

4.  )  Gertrude  Storm,   II.,  77. 

5.  )  Paul  Schlitze:   Theodor  Storm,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Pichtung.161 
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artist  is  the  control  figure,  points  to  the  works  of  Storm's 
later  years.  The  artist,  whose  original  was  the  artist  Sunde, 
who  spent  several  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1657  in  Heiligenetadt , 
fights  a  vain  struggle  against  his  physical  defects.  (1. 
According  to  Alfred  Biese,  the  truly  tragic  character  for 
Otorm  is  one  who  suffers  for  the  guilt  of  the  community,  the 
race,   the  age,  his  rank  and  station  in  life,  or  the  guilt  of 
inheritance  -  the  invincible  limitations;  whoever  struggles 
under  such  conditions  is  the  truly  tragic  hero.     So,  in  the 
character  that  is  here  presented  with  such  understanding  ;-nd 
appreciation,  we  have  an  indication  of  what  Storm's  tragedy 
will  be  like. 


1.)  Gertrude  Storm,   II.,  92 


Ill 

NOVELS  OF  1873  TO  1877 


Various  classifications  of  Storm's  novels  are  possible, 
but  none,  howsver,  could  be  arbitrary.  For  our  purpose,  we 
choose  to  separate  them  into  two  groups  with  what  might  be 
termed  an  intermediate  stage  of  transition.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  second  chapter,  this  grouping  is  not  strictly 
chronological  but  simply  made  in  accord&nce  with  the  varying 
character  of  the  problem  treated.  T.7e  have  tried  to  show  the  nat- 
ure of  the  earlier  problem  by  the  types  we  have  mentioned,  and 
now  we  want  to  consider  a  few  examples  of  wiu  t,  as  already  sug- 
gested, might  be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  the  group  of 
pictures  of  reminiscent,  melancholy  moods  and  stories  of  un- 
requited love  to  the  group  of  gruesome  tragedies  in  which  the 
harsher,  severer  problems  of  life  furnish  the  motives. 

The  causes  that  led  to  this  change  in  problem  and  manner 
of  treatment  are  naturally  some-  hat  complex,  but  we  think 
one  or  two  important  points  may  be  fixed.  First,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  Storm's  experiences  and  field  of  observation 
should  become  wider  and  his  character  develop  with  years, 
which  would  in  part  account  for  the  different  view  of  life. 
Also  the  years  of  his  enforced  absence  from  his  beloved  North 
country  and  the  "gray  city  by  the  sea7'  (1853-64),  for  which 
he  never  ceased  to  long  with  a  wistful  sadness  and  sometimes 
a  severe  disappointment  at  his  fate  and  that  of  his  country, 
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often  filled  him  .  ith  thoughts  that  were  sterner  and  more 
vitally  connected  with  the  problems  of  the  day;  and  the 
effect  of  the  loss  in  1865  of  his  wife  Constance,  who  had  "been 
so  sympathetic  and  so  loving  a  companion  to  him  and  so  fond 
a  mother  to  his  children,  cannot  be  estimated. 

In  "Viola  Tricolor"  (1673)  he  handles  the  absorbing 
problem  of  the  second  wife  and  step-mother,  which  his  own 
marriage  to  Dorethea  ^ensen  called  up  before  him.  And  how 
powerful  is  this  story!  how  intense  the  interest  from  the 
wonderfully  clear  picture  of  the  little  girl,  as  she  steals 
through  the  big,  silent  house  with  the  single  rose,  taken  from 
the  flowers  that  are  to  welcome  her  new  mamma,  to  adorn  with 
it  the  maidenly  picture  of  her  real  mother,  to  the  beauty  of 
the  closing  scene  between  husband  and  wife,  where  the  merry 
voices  of  the  children  at  play  below  announces  to  them  that 
"the  happy  future  of  the  house  takes  its  entrance  into  the 
garden  of  the  past  I"  fl. 

In  many  ways  the  problem  is  made  very  real  and  is  over 
present  throughout  the  action.  At  the  arrival  of  the  profes- 
sor and  his  young  wife  at  their  home,  the  father  notices 
that  Agnes  has  concealed  herself  behind  the  old  servant,  and 
•Then,  a  little  later,  he  goes  to  seek  her  to  take  her  to  his 
wife,  he  finds  her  standing  outside,  alone  and  as  if  lost. 
Also  the  child's  refusal  to  call  the  young  wife  mother  very 
clearly  foreshadows  the  coming  struggle. 

1.)  Storm,  III.,  80. 
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'"   I  could  very  easily  say  mamma, 1 
said  Agnes. 

"The  young  woman  threw  a  quick 
glance  at  her  and  fastened  her  dark 
eyes  on  the  still  darker  ones  of  the 
child.    'Mamma;  but  not  mother?'  she 
asked. 

"'My  mother  is  dead,'  ssid  Nesi 
softly. 

"In  involuntary  emotion  the  hands 
of  the  young  woman  pushed  the  child 
away;  hut  she  immediately  drew  her  heart- 
ily to  her  "breast  again."  (1. 

At  the  young  vife's  first  sight  of  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  picture  of  the  child's  mother  in  the  study  of  the 
professor,  her  powerful  emotions  are  realistically  disclosed, 
and  the  struggle    that  the    husband    now    has  to  fight  is  soon 
indicated  as  he  tees  his  wife  look  on  unsmilingly  at  the  in- 
nocent play  of  Agnes  and  thinks: 

If  it  were  only  i  other!'"  (2. 
Again  as  the  young  rife  and  her  husband  return  from  the 
concert  and  find  /.gnes  still  awake  and  waiting  for  them,  the 
problem  of  each  is  visible,  for  the  wife  had  anticipated  a 
happy  hour  alone  with  her  husband  and  he  saw  her  disappointment. 

l7T^Storm7~IH. ,  51.  2.)   Ibid,   III.,  55. 
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Thus  things  run  on  until  finally  the  saving  element  comes  in- 
to their  lives  in  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Throu:  hout  this  little  novel  Storm  presents  very  vividly 
end  in  a  realistic  manner  the  salient  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inner  problem,  and  only  those  scenes  that  are 
necessary  find  a  place.  Storm's  gentle, lyric  strain  runs 

through  the  story,  and  a  certain  romantic  element,  too,  is 

that 

represented  by  the  influence  /     the  dead  wife's  picture  and 
the  silent,  closed  garden,  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many 
happy  moments,   exert  in  the  lives  of  the  living.  But  the 
struggles  and  suffering  of  the  living  wife,  as  she  fights  to 
win  her  husband  from  the  memories  of  the  dead,  are  very  real- 
istically visualized  before  us.  Paul  Schtltze  says  that  the 
finest  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that,  contrary  to 
the  general  custom,  it  is  here  the  step-mother  that  suffers 
most  deeply.  He  adds  that  Kuh  had  rightly  remarked  that  this 
poetic  idea  had  waited,  so  to  speak,  for  Storm  and  that  the 
author  himself  had  recognized  his  fitness  to  give  expression 
to  such  an  idea.  fl. 

Storm's  love  for  children  and  his  close  observation  of 
them  in  their  various  moods  is  shown  in  "Pole  PoppenspSler" 
(1873-4).  This  story  was  written  with  the  express  purpose  of 
producing  something  that  the  youth  as  well  as  older  people 
would  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate.   In  the  "Nachwort" 
to  the  story,  in  which  Storm  tells  of  having  been  requested 


1.)   Schtltze,  183  ff. 
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to  write  something  for  the  first  issue  of  the  "Deutsche 
Jugend"  and  in  which  he  discusses  the  difficulty  of  writing 
juvenile  fiction,  we  find  the  following  formula: 

'"If  you  wish  to  write  for  young 
people'  -  in  this  paradox  it  formulated 
itself  for  me  -  'then  you  must  not  write 
for  the  youth!  -  For  it  is  inartistic  to 
turn  the  treatment  of  a  material  one  way 
or  another,  even  when  you  think  of  the 
tall  Peter  or  the  little  Hans  as  your 
audience. ' 

"But  through  this  manner  of  observation 
the  great  ?/orld  of  the  material  is  restrict- 
ed to  only  one  small  sphere.  For  that  means 
to  find  a  material  that,  though  it  is  not 
concerned  about  the  future  public  and  is 
only  treated  in  accordance  with  its  inner 
demands,  yet  is  as  well  suited  to  the  mature 
r.:an  as  for  the  understanding  and  interest 
of  youth."  (1. 
The  readiness  of  the  young  Paul  to  turn  away  from  his 
books  and  his  interest  in  the  puppets  of  the  old  puppet-play- 
er are  quite  naturally  and  vividly  portrayed,  "he  mild  inter- 
est of  the  two  children  in  each  other  at  first  and  their  grow 
ing  friendship  are  also  within  the  field  of  realistic  des- 
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cription.  The  disturbance  of  the  two  at  the  "broken  puppet  and 
the  sturdy  manhood  of  the  hoy  in  trying  to  protect  the  girl 
suffice  to  make  the  incident  a  living  fact  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

Years  later,  when  Paul  has  lost  his  parents  rmd  is  still 
lingering  in  foreign  parts  preparing  to  return  to  take  charge 
of  the  "business  left  by  his  father,  he  is  one  day  standing 
hy  a  vindow  looking  out  into  the  streets.  His  thoughts  go  hack 
to  his  home  and  an  intangible,  romantic  longing  for  that 
which  is  passed  is  expressed.  In  the  midst  of  this  reverie  he 
sees  the  prison-keeper  force  a  very  much  agitated  young  woman 
from  the  prison  door,  boon  he  finds  her  to  he  his  childhood 
friend.  Then  follows  a  realistic    explanation  of  the  poverty 
and  ill-success  of  the  old  puppet-player  and  his  daughter  «nd  his 
arrest  for  a  supposed  theft. 

After  the  marriage  of  Paul  and  lisei,  when  Father  Tend- 
ler  -  as  he  is  called  -  no  longer  has  to  continue  his  work, 
we  are  given  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  old  man  in  his  restless 
dissatisfaction  with  such  enforced  inactivity.  Eis  faith  in 
his  strength  and  ability  to  still  entertain  with  his  show  and 
the  failure  of  his  now  childish  efforts  add  a  slight  touch  of 
tragedy  to  the  story  and  make  it  very  real.  In  fact,  the 
whole  account  lives  before  us  in  all  its  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness . 

The  story  that  we  will  now  consider,   "Aquis  submersus" 
(1875-6),  shows  more  strongly  than  any  preceding  one  the 
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transition  to  the  later  tragedies,  and  here  we  already  m^et 

with  gripping  tragedy.  This  story  is  one  of  the  chronicle 

novels  and  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  five  of  this  nature  that 

Storm  wrote.  It  is  narrated  in  the  first  person,  and  "by  this 

means  the  incidents  ^rom  the  seventeenth  century  stand  out 

hefore  us  in  all  the  life  and  vigor  of  present-day  happenings. 

Storm  relates  the  following  as  the  origin  of  the  story: 

In  the  old  church  of  Dreelsdorf ,  not  far  from  Husum,  was  a 

painting  that  represented  a  preacher  and  his  wife,  and  on 

either  side  of  them  was  a  picture,  one  of  an  elderly  young 

lady  and  the  other  of  a  hoy  of  about  six  years  old.  Under  the 

latter  picture  was  the  inscription,  "Incuria  servi  aquis 

submersus."  There  was  also  a  picture  of  the  dead  hoy  in  the 

church  with  a  carnation  in  his  hand.  Years  later  Storm  found 

3  gave 

a  yellow,  old  manuscript  that/the  story  explaining  the 
pictures.   (1.  The  painter  Johannes  wrote  his  reminiscences 
that  furnish  the  story  in  an  old  gabled  house  in  Husum.  An 
inscription  over  the  door  tore  the  date  1581.  (2. 

Storm  changes  the  facts  slightly  and  lets  the  story 
happen  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  inscription  on  the 
picture  becomes  for  his  -urpose:     Culpa  patris  aquis  suhmer- 
sus, drovmed  through  the  guilt  of  the  father.  He  prepares  the 
reader  to  accept  the  story  as  truth  by  carefully  and  faithful- 
ly giving  an  introduction  that  gradually  leads  up  to  the  main 


1.  )   Schutze,  219. 

2.  )  Gertrude  Storm,  I.,  203  ff. 
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tody.  The  author  himself  visits  the  son  of  the  present  pastor 
and  goes  into  the  old  church  and  through  the  pastorage,  and 
describes  with  realistic  clearness  the  various  scenes.  Ke  see3 
the  inscription  C.  P.  A.  S.  and  suggests  the  meaning  for  it 
that  he  afterwards  learns  is  correct,  so  the  story  goes.  The 
pastor,   too,  is  presented  to  us  as  flesh  and  blood,  a  very 
vivid  picture. 

Then  a  few  years  later  he  discovers  the  manuscript  and 
as  he  reads  it,  the  story  is  unravelled  by  the  narrative  of  the 
hero.  In  a  few  comprehensive  strokes  we  see  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  young  Baron  Kurt  von  der  P.isch  and  Johannes,  and  the 
first  parting  scene  between  Johannes  and  £atharina  points  to 
the  struggle  that  is  to  come  into  their  lives.  The  picture  that 
we  get  of  Katharina' s  brother  T.Vulf  is  almost  naturalistic  in 
the  callousness  and  cruelty  of  his  character.  When  Y.'ulf  sets  his 
dogs  on  Johannes  and  forces  him  to  take  refuge  in  -latharina's 
room  for  safety,  there  follows  a  scene,  the  theme  of  which  is 
most  realistic,  or  even  naturalistic,  but  its  treatment  is 
highly  poetic.  It  is  common  reality  less  the  offensive  details, 
from  which  refining  none  of  the  force  and  vigor,  nor  the 

reality,  is  lost.  Storm  has  here  handled  a  very  difficult  scone 

.     in  preserving 

in  an  artistic  manner  and  still  has  succeeded  well/-the  natural- 
ness and  life  of  the  incident. 

In  the  closing  scenes,  after  years  of  wandering,  Johannes 
finally  finds  Katharina  again,  but  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
pastor  has  given  her  child  an  honorable  name.  But  their  old 
love  and  life-long  suffering  are  renewed;  the  tragedy  of  their 
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lives  is  quite  realistically  presented.  When  the  child 
Johannes  is  drowned,  Xatharina  breaks  down  and  tells  her 
husband  all,  but  his  sternness,  yet  justice  and  kindness,  some- 
what soften  the  awfulness  of  the  tragedy  and  the  lyrie  -ilement 
becomes  strong  again. 

In  this  story  the  problem  is  one  of  strong  realism,  and  many 
scenes  are  realistic,  yet,  with  all  this,  the  lyric  and  roman- 
tic elements  are  present.  Although  the  doctrine  of  heredity 
plays  no  part  here,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  stories  that  do 
have  this  as  a  factor  in  the  problem. 

In  the  rcene  in  Xatharina's  chamber  Johannes  expresses 
the  wish  that  Wulf  were  not  there  to  interfere  with  him  and 
Katharina;  he  is  not  a  nobleman  ancl  cannot  woo  her.  The 
explanation     for  the  whole  tragedy  lies  in  her  answer: 

"no  nooleman,  Johannes?  -  I  thought 
you  were  I  But  -  oh,  no!  Your  father  was 
only  the  friend  of  mine  -  that  means  noth- 
ing to  the  world JrT  fl. 

The  real  cause  of  the  tragedy  is,  therefore,  seen  to  be  the 
fact  that  Johannes  and  Katharina  are  of  different  classes, 
and  they  succumb  to  fate  because  they  cannot  overcome  this 
barrier  set  up  by  the  custom  of  man. 

The  situation  in  "Waldv.lnkel "  (1874)   is  in  itself  highly 


1.)   Storm,   III.,  247. 
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fantastic,  but  the  problem,  which  is  based  on  fact,  is  realis- 
tic. Storm  says  that  the  material  was  easily  worked  out  of 
reality,  but  that  the  description  of  nature  had  to  be  strong- 
er here  than  ordinarily,  because  only  by  that  means  could 
the  seclusion  from  mankind  and  the  loss,  as  it    ere,  in  the 
loneliness  of  nature  be  represented.   (1.  The  same  romantic 
element  in  situation  is  present  in  "Spate  Rosen."  In  contrast 
to  the  stronger  romantic  elements  of  Waldwinkel,  stand  the 
comparatively  unimportant  characters  of  the  hotel  keeper,  the 
inspector,  and  KrSmer,  and  the  drinking  scene  in  the  hotel 
cafe.  The  problem,  which  is  two-fold,  shows  the  development 
of  love  in  the  young,  friendless  girl  for  her  older 
guardian  and  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  this  on  the  man. 
For  a  brief  space  a  happy  outcome  is  promised,  but  the  age 
of  the  man  and  his  growing  physical  incapacity,  together  with 
the  influence  emanating  from  the  nearby  castle,  suffice  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  girl  and,  as  Storm  always  intends,  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  result  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 


1.)  Gertrude  Storm,   II.,  172. 
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NOVELS  OF  1877  TO  1888 

Storm  writes  to  '■veller,  February  27,  1878,  that  "Carsten 
Curator"  (1877)  was  written  in  depressed  spirits  and  in  a 
consciously  false  direction.   It  had  so  happened  that  not  the 
chief  figure,  but  the  "figura  movens"  was  endowed  with  an 
ugly  reality  instead  of  poetic  form,  and  the  whole  had  there- 
by become,  indeed,  more  painful  than  tragic.  He  realized  this 
but  lacked  the  power  and  cheerfulness  to  make  himself  master 
over  the  material,  fl. 

Keller  replies  to  this,  November  15,  1878,  that  "Carsten 
Curator"  was  indeed  beautiful,  intelligible,  end  very  complete. 
If  the  theme  of  the  subjection  of  plain  civic  consciousness 
and  niod.es ty  to  the  demonic  principle  of  physical  beauty  was 
to  be  maintained,  then  the  honest  Curator  was  not  to  be 
arrived  at  in  any  other  way.  (2. 

KUster  in  his  notes  to  the  letters  says  that  one  may  as 
well  understand  by  "figura  movens"  Heinrieh  as  I  ukler  Jas- 
pers.  (3.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  would  more 
properly  refer  to  the  light-minded,  weak- charactered  Heinrieh, 
the  heir  to  his  mother's  faults. 


1.  )  Zoster,  26. 

2.  )   Ibid,  49. 

3.  )   Ibid,  251. 
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The  character  of  Carsten  is  made  r^lear  by  contrast  to 
that  of  Juliane.  Even  immediately  after  her  father's  death, 
she  surprises  Carsten  by  her  light-hearted  dismissal  of  all 
business  cares  with  the  boast  that  the  worries  about  nothing. 
But  Juliane  in  person  is  of  little  importance  to  the  story, 
and  with  his  characteristic  power  for  selecting  only  the  im- 
portant details,  Storm  disposes  of  her  with  s  concise  picture 
of  her  married  life,  how  the  serious  Carsten  is  often  seen  at 
various  social  functions  -  only  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's 
presence  -,  end  Juliane' s  death  at  child-birth. 

Swiftly  the  action  moves  and  the  traits  of  the  mother 
become  apparent  in  the  son.  Ke  does  not  seem  to  be  much  impres- 
sed by  his  dismissal  from  his  position  when  he  loses  his 
employer's  money  at  play,  and  he  accepts  aid  from  his  father 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  meddling,  improper  interest  of 
Jaspers  is  a  living  factor  in  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  son's  action  on  Carsten. 

Very  real  is  the  scene  •here  Carsten  goes  to  meet  Kein- 
rich,  who  has  promised  to  return  home  from  Hamburg  for  Christ- 
mas. Jaspers  elso  is  there  and  tries  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  Carsten,  but  the  latter  wards  hirn  off. 

"'I  know  all  your  stories,  Jaspers,' 
retorted  Carsten  impatiently,   'but  then 
if  you  will  know  it,  I  wish  to  receive  my 
son  alone;  I  do  not  need  your  presence.' 

"Mr.  Jaspers'  imperturbable  reply 
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was  drowned  out  by  the  crash  of  a  whip  and 

the  blaring  sound  of  a  post  horn    (1. 

This  passage  illustrates  well  Storm's  method.  The  speech  of 
Carsten  is  vibrant  with  power  and  suppressed  emotions.  It  is 
important,  very  important,  for  the  light  that  it  sheds  upon 
these  emotions,  but  any  answer  that  Jaspers  might  make  would 
be  of  little  value.  Consequently  Storm  has  employed  the  above 
scheme  for  dispensing  with  the  unnecessary. 

Then  as  the  post  carriages  arrive,  the  old  man  stands 
back  in  the  shadows,  alone  with  his  emotions,  asking  no  one 
whether  Heinrich  has  come.  Finally  the  last  carriage  comes  to 
a  halt,  but  it  like  the  rest  is  empty.  Silently  and  trrimly 
Carsten  returns  home.  ITo  word  of  complaint  comes  from  him,  but 
his  severe  disappointment  and  grief  cannot  be  concealed. 

After  the  marriage  of  TTeinrich  and  Anna,  Carsten  goes 
every  day  to  visit  them,  and  as  he  passes  alon>?  the  footpath 
by  'he  sleuce,  behind  the  gardens  end  secluded,     hat  a  picture 
we  seel  Often  the  old  man  stops  and  lcoks  out  across  the 
meadows  toward  the  waters  of  tl  e  sea  that,   though  now  shut  back 
will  in  winter  rise  above  the  sleuce  and  spread  desolatingly 
over  the  land.   w'h8t  are  the  tumults  that  swell  under  his  breast 

Soon  the  waters  of  the  stream  rise  over  Neinrich's  body, 
and  the  old  man,  whose  mind,  is  affected  by  this  awful  tragedy, 
has  only  the  young  Heinrich  and  Anna  left.  But  Anna  is  true 
and  faithful  and  courageous  to  the  last  -  one  of  Storm's  finest 


1.)  Storm,  V.,  106. 
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women  characters  -  and  the  hoy  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
mother's  qualities,  tut  with  his  grandfather's  eyes,  the  moth- 
er claims. 

In  this  story  we  see  clearly  for  the  first  time  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  playing  tin  important  part  in  Storm's  writ- 
ings.  The  unfortunate  Carsten,  who  is  a  respected  and  righteous 
man  of  the  "better  middle  class,  a  man  approaching  middle  age, 
becomes  infatuated  with  a  light-minded  and  shallow  young  girl 
with  no  character  hut  of  great  physical  beauty.  Thus  we  see  the 
problem  of  the  novel,  as  indicated  by  Keller,  under  which 
Carsten 's  better  self  succumbs  and  his  hopes  and  chief  interests 
in  life  prove  vain. 

Paul  Schtitze  calls  "Der  Herr  -tatsrat"  (1880-1),  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Rademarschen  period,   "the  harshest  and  most 
gruesome  of  Storm's  works"  and  says  that  this  figure  with  most 
of  its  individual  characteristics  was  taken  from  actual  life.(l. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  main  body  of  the  story,  which 
is  told  by  the  author  to  a  friend  as  a  recollection  from  his 
youth,  Storm  gives  us  a  clear,  concise  and  yet  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  councilor  of  state  in  all  his  ugliness  of  nature 
and  figure  and  in  the  grotesqueness  of  the  character.  His 
manner  of  spending  his  summer  evenings  with  his  music  end  drink- 
ing, and  this  followed  by  a  laborious  end  unsteady  process  of 
■ompletely  undressing  himself  without  caring  whether  he  is 
observed  from  the  outyide,  the  fright  and  ,;}.ame  of  the  maids 
on  occassions  when  the  servants  ere  brought  into  the  room  by 

1.)  Schtitze,  <>.57ff. 
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the  noise  of  his  drunken  attempts  to  rise  from  the  floor  -hen 
he  has  fallen  -  all   this  is  presented  quite  clearly  and  yet 
with  no  unnecessary  elaboration  of  the  common  elements. 

In  opposition  to  the  harshness  and  commonness  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  their  father,  we  see  the  fond  relations 
between  ^rchimedes  and  Sophie.  A  tender  little  scene  that  stands 
out  as  very  reel  ann  true  to  nature  is  the  one  in  which  the 
gentle,  submissive  Sophie  invites  the  narrator's  sister  to  her 
home.  But  what  a  gruesome  end  there  is  to  her  little  party, 
and  how  natural  is  largrethe's  fear  and  horror  of  the  drunken 
councilor  as  he  breaks  up  his  daughter's  one  entertainment! 
Storm  gains  for  the  reality  of  this  scene  by  letting  us  see 
what  happens  through  the  eyes  of  the  girl  rather  than  present- 
ing it  to  us  directly. 

The  departure  of  Archimedes  and  the  students  and  the  brief 
description  of  nature  is  another  realistic  touch  that  lacks 
the  harsher  realism  -  if  not  naturalism  -  of  most  of  the 
story.  But  soon  Archimedes'  realisation  of  the  tragic  position 
of  his  sister  in  their  home  brings  uy  back  to  the  lower  plane 
again. 

Archimedes,  who  seems  not  to  have  inherited  his  father's 

ugly  disposition  nut  only  his  physical  oddities,  begins  to 
break,  however,  after  the  councilor  introduces  him  to  drink, 

and  at  his  final  collapse  the  father  is  notified.  The  reply 

that  comes  is  in  keeping  with  his  brutal,  inhuman  nature  and 

it  tends  to  make  his  character  still  more  fully  understood. 
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Instead  of  coming  to  see  his  yon,  he  simply  sends  a  paltry 
suit,  of  money  for  his  material  provision  with  a  coarse  command 
that  the  doctor  be  dismissed. 

Sophie's  fate  is  even  worse  than  that  of  her  brother,  for 
she  is  betrayed  by  h^r  father's  secretary  and  dies  in  shame. 
The  wretchedness  of  her  life  is  vividly  shown,  as  well  as  the 
continued  inhumanness  of  the  councilor.  Throughout  the  story 
the  treacherous  cunning-  of  XSfer  is  uuite  fully  presented,  but 
in  a  few  subtle  and  suggestive  lines. 

"Hans  und  Heinz  Kirch"  (1661-2)  is  another  stcry  that  was 

suggested  by  actual  happenings  in  Heiligenhaf en.  A  man  was 

a 

anxiously  awaiting/long-expected  letter  from  his  son,  but 
when  it  came  unstamped,  he  refused  to  accept  it.  From  this 
fact  and  the  attendant  circumstamces ,  Storm  has  taken  the  basis 
for  his  story  with  only  a  few  modifications  necessary  to  the 
demands  of  his  art.   (l.The  scenes  of  the  action  also  are  pretty 
faithfully  drawn  fro^  nature.  (2. 

The  character  drawing  here  is  convincing  and  complete. 
Hans  x:irch,   the  industrious,  stern,  and  ambitious  sailor,  cap- 
tain and  shipowner  is  pictured  for  us  with  all  his  cruel  self- 
ishness and  obstinacy.  And  the  young  Heinz  growing  up  under 
rigorous  home  life  soon  shows  The  same  determination  end 
stubbornness  of  character  as  his  father.  The  escspade  of  the 
boy  as  he  climbs  up  into  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  when  his 

1.  )  Gertrude  Storm,  II.,  216. 

2.  )   Schtttze,  262. 
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father  has  taken  him  on  a  voyage  8t  only  six  years  of  age,  is 
well  described.   In  a  few  brief  strokes  we  see  tl  e  c.  sential 
things  in  his  school  life  and  his  relations  to  other  boys. 

The  scene  in  which  Heinz  waits  to  meet   "ieb,  their  boat- 
ride  at  night,  and  the  ill  reception  that  he  receives  at  the 
hands  of  his  father  on  returning  home  late,  are  convincing. 
The  father's  wrath  on  discovering  Heinz'  interest  in  the 
sailor's  daughter  '.'ieb  also  has  a  strong  presentation. 

Powerful  is  the  description  of  Hans'  feelings  when  he 
receives  the  unstamped  letter  from  Heinz.  He  has  staked  high 
ambitions  on  the  boy's  future  and  now  he  sees  that  he  promises 
to  be  a  failure,  according  to  his  way  of  estimating  success 
and  failure. 

"Hans  Adam  laughed  grimly  to  himself. 
-  He  had  not  oven  had  the  postage!  And  he, 
he  was  to  inherit  the  seat  in  the  municipal 
council   that  had  proven  too  high  for  him, 
his  father  I 

"Hans  sat  dumb  and  motionless  at  his 
desk  but  thoughts  were  raging  through  his 
brain.  His  ships,  his  warehouse,  everything 
that  he  had  won  at  so  great  a  price  in  all 
the  years,  rose  before  him  and  summed  up 
-s  of  its  own  power  the  magni fieence  of  his 
.  ork.  And  that,  all  that,  was  to  go  to  this 
 He  -^id  not  think  tl  e  end  of  the  sentence; 
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his  head  burned,  his  ears  roared,  'scound- 
rel,' he  cried  suddenly,    'then  you  shall 
not  enter  your  father's  house!'"  (1. 

This  short  passage  shows  with  perfect  clearness  the  proud, 
haughty,  yet  false  and  &ngry  spirit  of  the  ambitious  man.  In 
opposition  to  this  stands  the  L-cene  "between  V.'ieb  and  the  post- 
man . 

But  with  all  the  gruffness  and  harshness  of  Hans'  nature, 
he  still  shows  a  longing  for  his  son  -  love  is  not  dead  in  his 
heart.  He  goes  down  by  the  sea  and  watches  the  ships  come  in, 
"but  no,  miracles  no  longer  happen;  rnd  why  should  Heinz  be 
on  that  ship?  -  And  Hans  Zirch  shook  himself  and  wrathfully 
started  home."  (2. 

r/hen  Hsns,  on  learning  that  Heinz  is  in  Hamburg,  goes 
and  brings  him  home,  we  ere  in  various  ways  made  to  feel  the 
long  absence  and  wanderings  of  the  boy  -  now  a  boy  no  longer. 
The  English  and  Spanish  phrases  thrown  into  his  speech  height- 
en the  effect.  He  is  now  a  rough,  common  sailor  and  shows  but 
a  passing  interest  in  his  old  environs.  Only  in  the  scene  down 
in  the  harbor  district  of  the  ssilors  at  their  glasses,  when 
Heinz  sees  Wieb  serving  them  and  calls  to  her  in  the  old  way, 
does  a  flash  of  his  former  self  appear. 

Through  all  of  this  Hans'  mastery  over  his  natural  love 


1.  )   Storm,  VI.,  27. 

2.  )   Ibid,  VI.,  34. 
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for  his  son  is  shown.  He  refuses  to  go  to  church  and  see 

Heinz  sit  down  where  the  common  sailors  must  sit  -  his  pride 

is  too  great  for  that.  This  emphasizes  the  problem  that  Storm 

handles  in  this  novel  -  the  results  of  false  ambitions  on  the 

part  of  a  father  and  his  mistreatment  of  his  son,  due  to  the 

failure  to  understand  his  nature.  Grimly  the  stern  old  man 

sits  at  his  desk  and  calculates  the  amount  of  the  inheritance 

due  Heinz;  and  the  strength  of  his  emotions  is  made  clearer 

by  the  romantic  element  of  the  mysterious  voice  that  calls 

out  xis  name.   Still  later,  when  Heinz  has  gone  away  for  the 

last  time,  a  similar  incident  shows  the  awful  tragedy  of  Hans' 

life,  that  is,  when  the  equinoctial  storm  is  raging  and  he  sees 

the  vision  of  a  ship  with  broken  masts  tossed  about  at  sea. 
has 

Thus  Storm/here  united  to  advantage  the  realistic  and  the 
romantic,  as  he  so  often  unites  also  the  realistic  and  the  lyr- 
ic. His  use  of  the  storm  here  illustrates  well  his  practice  of 
giving  a  symbolic  importance  to  nature  and  its  manifestations. 
The  raging  tempest  outside  intensifies  the  reality  of  the 
inner  emotions. 

Finally,  at  the  close,  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  old  man 
broken.  Too  late  doos  he  realize  the  tragedy  of  his  life  and 
his  cruelty  in  banishing  his  son.  But  again  the  lyric  element 
in  Storm  rises  and    ith  subtle  mastery  the  closing  scenes  are 
softened  by  a  mood  of  serenity. 

In  a  letter  to  Keller  of  Hovember  27,  1882,  Storm  says 
in  part: 
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"A  sickness  of  the  soul  gives  the 
motive  to  guilt,  and  this  guilt,  not  the 
sickness  and  its  healing,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  my  feelings  and  improp- 
er to  the  -riting,  furnishes  the  organ- 
izing center.  -  If  you  say,  however, 
that  you  do  not  love  the  hard  hearts 
that  harrass  their  sons,  still  I  think 
that  such  an  underlying  principle  con- 
flict of  human  nature  may  not  he  with- 
held from  fiction;  only,  one  must  put 
some  of  the  rough  strength  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  more  rightly  expressed,  some 
of  the  father,  in  the  son;  it  seems  to  me 
here  as  everywhere  to  come  to  the  ques- 
tion. Can  one  do  this?  from  which  it 
naturally  ought  not  to  he  said  that  I 
could.  For  the  rest,  I  have  had  the 
father  before  my  eyes  as  the  chief  fig- 
ure; he  sins  and  repents."  (1. 

Another  of  the  chronicle  novels,  Mr7ur  Chronik  von  Gries- 
huus"  (1883-4',  found  the  germ  of  its  origin  in  the  early 
remembrances  of  the  author.  Legend,  fact,  and  superstition 
unite  to  give  Storm  the  main  points  in  the  account  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  an  old  line  of  nobility.  Uo  little  of  the  romantic 


1. )  KBster,  157. 
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element  has  been  retained,  but  along  with  it  we  see  the  grim 
realism  of  tho  tragic  problem  -  the  last  struggles  of  a  dying 
nobility  r.nd  the  env;   and  dissention  between  brothers,  which 
ultimately  results  in  fratricide. 

Very  early  in  the  story,   the  scene  that  culminates  in  the 
punishment  of  Hans  Ohristoph    shows  the  quickness  of  the  young- 
er nobleman,  Hinrich,   to  wrath  and  sheds  light  on  his  character 
that  does  much  toward  preparing  the  reader  for  the  pending 
tragedy.  Later,  his  .:  c count  of  his  having  killed  the  dog  Tiras 
and  the  effect  of  this  act  upon  his  mind  point  to  the  same  thing. 

The  hot-headed  young  Hinrich,  quick  to  fnger  and  quick  to 
repent  of  it,  lives  before  us. 

The  strife  between  the  brothers,  after  the  reading  of  the 
father's  will,  is  briefly  but  well  indicated.  The  elder  broth- 
er's attempt  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  family  by  causing  a 
break  in  the  relations  between  Hinrich  and  13firbe  powerfully 

brings  out  Hinrich' s  wrath  and  serves  only  to  strengthen  his 

his 

determination  to  have/rights,  ^ven  the  death  struggle  between 
the  brothers,  though  it  occurs  at  night  out  on  the  lonely 
heath  and.  is  only  reported  by  the  maid,  has  a  grim  reality  in 
all  its  weirdness.  The  awfulness  of  the  prcblem  makes  it 
impressive.  The  rr.aid  heard  loud  and  angry  voices  but  understood 
only  the  words  of  Hinrich: 

"My  life!  my  life!  She  is  dying;  I 
will  have  your  life  for  hers!"  fl. 


1. )  Storm,  VI. ,  134. 
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In  tho  second  book  of   'Grieshuus"  the  story  ie  made  still 
more  natural  by  its  being  told  by  the  pastor,  who  is  an  eye- 
witness of  all  that  transpires.  The  colonel,  the  young  Rolf, 
and  the  old  game  warden  -  Hinrich  in  disguise  -  stand  out  be- 
fore us  through  the  words  of  the  narrator  as  living  and  moving 
beings.   And  the  love  of  Mie  old  man  for  ^olf  and  his  care  of 
the  boy  are  bright  touches  against  the  dark  background  of 
Hinrich1 s  early  life. 

The  brief  descriptions  of  the  incursions  of  the  Polacks 
and  the  Swedes  show  the  influence  of  history  on  Storm  and  give 
to  his  work  a  setting  that  makes  its  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent seem  closer  and  more  vital.   The  night  in  which  the  closing 
tragedy  occurs  is  forcibly  described,  and  yet  through  this 
scene  runs  a  fine  lyric  element  that  renders  the  tragedy  less 
horrible  to  contemplate,  but  still  it  is  no  less  a  tragedy. 
There  is  something  of  the  romantic  in  the  situation  where  the 
old  man  asks  the  prayers  of  the  pastor  and  recalls  the  curse 
of  Cain  as  he  goes  out  to  warn  his  grandson  but  meets  his 
own  death  near  the  spot  where  the  fratricide  was  committed;  and 
yet  it  impresses  us  as  being  fraught  with  the  seriousness  of 
life. 

The  problem  here  is  one  of  vital,  human  interest.  The 
passing  away  of  the  old  family  is  a  theme  that  is  quite  true  to 
actual  conditions,  while  the  horrible  tragedy  of  the  fratricide 
and  the  consequent  circumstances  are  life  in  its  harder,  harsh- 
er manifestations. 

One  of  Storm's  most  powerful  tragedies  is  "Sin  Bekenntnis" 


(1887),  in  which  a  psychologic  and  moral  problem  is  the  central 
theme.  The  problem  is  similar  to   that  of  Paul  Heyse's  "Auf 
Tod  und  Leben"  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same  motive  and  Storm 
is  here  independent  of  Heyse.   In  a  letter  to  Keller,  Storm 
says  that  he  had  written  Heyae  that  his  theme  was.  How  would 
one  come  to  the  point  where  he  would  kill  his  most  dearly 
beloved,  and,  after  it  had  occurred,  what  vould  happen  to  him? 
For  one  thing,  he  continues,  besides  having  to  bear  the  blame  for 
the  deed,  he  vould  have  to  make  a  disavowal  of  any  new  love.  (1. 
With  this  theme  in  mind  Storm  has  given  us  the  story. 

From  the  first  scene,  where  the  author  goes  out  into  the 
hot,  dusty  streets  and  then  into  the  park,  to  the  close,  "Ein 
Bekenntnis"  is  represented  in  such  plastic  form  that  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  we  are  actually  "-itnessing  that  which  is 
described.   The  doctor,  who  is  an  old  university  friend  of  the 
writer,  is  introduced  as  he  sits  motionless  and  morose  in  the 
park:  and  at  once  we  are  somev/hat  prepared  for  his  tragic  story. 
The  neeting  between  the  two  friends,  their  conversation,  and 
the  preparations  of  Franz  Jebe  to  tell  his  story  have  the  power 
to  impress  one  strongly.  The  fact  that  the  main  narrative  is 
8  confessional  and  that  it  is  related  by  the  chief  actor  himself 
adds  whatever    else  might  be  necessary  to  its  appearance 

of  truth.  Storm  has  here  made  such  good  use  of  this  favorite 
method  of  his  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  accept  as  fact  even 
trie  vision  of  the  doctor,  which  works  so  romantic  and  mysterious 


1. )  KBster,  222  ff 
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en  influence  on  the  lives  of  himself  and  the  girl  that  becomes 
his  wife. 

The  narrator  begins  by  picturing  a  stormy,  sleepless  night; 
thus  we  see  here  again  the  symbolic  meaning  that  Storm  gives  to 
nature,  for  the  doctor's  life  is  foreshadowed  by  the  storm. 

As  the  doctor  relates  in  the  home  of  his  friends  his 
experiences  with  one  of  his  patients,   v,lsi  is  overcome  by  it 
end  faints,  and  here  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  the  problem 
of  the  novel  first  appear.  The  happy  married  life  of  the  doct- 
or and  his  wife  is  simply  yet  impressively  described,  but  a 
very  vital  and  disturbing  element  is  introduced  in  the  delicate 
sensitiveness  of  the  wife.  The  scene  in  which  Jebe  discovers 
her  steeped  in  thought  and  in  a  dream-like  condition  is  porten- 
tous.  It  is  described  as  follows: 

"Unconsciously  I  took  my  way  thither, 
not  suspecting  what  a  strange  sight  awaited 
me.  As  I  entered,   I  saw  Elsi  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  but  she  seemed  not 
to  have  observed  me;  e.nd  now  I  noticed  that 
she  stood  as  motionless  as  a  picture,  her 
left  hand  hanging  down,  her  right  held  tightly 
against  her  breast  as  if  she  were  oppressed. " fl. 

Thus  the  soenes  run  on  to  the  end.  They  give  expression 
to  the  vague,  romantic  influence  of  the  visions  upon  each,  but 
the  effect  of  this  linking  of  the  dream- characters  with  life 

1.)   Storm,  VIII.,  134. 
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is,  as  is  always  the  case  with  Storm,  to  increase  the  natural 
power  of  the  work. 

Soon  the  doctor  learns  that  his  wife  is  ill  and  he  is 
forced  to  reveal  to  her  the  nature  of  her  illness.  Now  the 
awful  problem  begins  to  work  actively.  Elsi's    suffering,  Franz 
Jebe's  tender  o*re  of  her,  and  their  great  love  are  visibly 
expressed.  Finally,   the  dying  woman  begs  her  husband  to  be 
merciful  to  her  and  end  her  suffering,  and  slowly  this  sugges- 
tion has  its  psychological  effect.  The  sight  of  her  great 
agony  and  the  belief  that  her  trouble  is  fatal  and  incurable 
master  the  doctor  and  in  a  dazed  state  he  does  the  deed.  The 
description  of  this  shows  his  extreme  emotions. 

"?ranz,"  cries  the  author,  "Pranz, 
you  killed  your  wife!" 

"He  raised  his  hand:   'Be  quiet!'  he 
said;' I  do  not  wish  to  shun  the  word:  I 
killed  her.  But  then  it  did  not  terrify  me; 
finally  the  suffering  came  to  an  end!  I 
felt  how  the  young  hear!  sank  on  my  breast, 
how  the  pain  subsided   '" 

and  ss  she  turns  her  face  to  him  once  more,  he  seems  to  see 
the  face  of  the  girl  of  his  vision  just  as  it  was  disappearing; 
the  features  of  that  woman  and  those  of  his  wife  are  for  him 
in  this  moment  one.  (1. 


1. )  Storm,  VIII. ,  144. 
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How  powerfully  he  pictures  the  death  scene  an*  his  night- 
ly vigil  with  his  dead,  the  wandering  in  the  garden,  and  the 
incident  where  the  "poor  white  cat"  rubbed  against  his  feet 
end  mewed  complsiningly  up  at  him!  This  last  touch  does  much 
to  make  the  fearful  scene  still  more  impressive,  and  yet  there 
is  something  weird  in  the  thought  that  the  cat  missed  the  dead 
woman  and  was  looking  for  her. 

Another  fact  in  the  story  that  increases  the  strength  of 
the  tragedy  is  the  doctor's  discovery  that  his  wife's  disease 
was  not  necessarily  insurable,  as  he  had  thought  is  was;  and 
the  care  of  the  woman,  whom  the  doctor  treats  for  the  same 
trouble  and  v/hose  life  he  saves  by  an  operation,  gives  an  occ- 
assion  for  us  to  see  the  workings  of  the  man's  mind  and  his 
terrible  punishment  and  suffering. 

"'It  is  the  sacredness  of  life,'  he 
said.   'Life  is  the  flame  that  lights  up 
over  all,  in  which  the    orld  takes  its 
origin  and  in  which  it  falls;  no  human 
being,  no  man  of  science,  shall  stretch 
out  his  hand  after  this  mystery,  if  he  does 
it  only  in  the  service  of  death,  for  it 
will  become  impious  like  the  hand  of  a 
murderer!'"  (1. 

From  this  short  speech  the  man's  own  Judgement  of  his  act  is 
revealed,  as  well  as  what  he  considers  the  moral  judgement  of 

1.  )  Storm,  VIII.  ,  161. 
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God  and  man. 

According  to  Storm's  principles  of  the  novel,  nothing  of 
minor  importance  shall  receive  more  than  slight  attention,  and 
how  well  he  has  conformed  to  his  principle  in  "fiin  Bekenntni3!" 
This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  last  pages  of  the  story. 
Instead  Of  narrating  the  experiences  of  the  doctor  throughout 
many  years,  the  author  simply  introduces  a  letter  that  the  forme 
wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  and  this  letter  tells  of  the 
struggles  of  the  man  in  the  lonesomeness  of  ^ast  Africa  to  hold 
out  honorably  to  the  end  -  for  the  thought  of  suicide  comes 
to  him       and  to  pay  for  his  awful  deed  of  mercy. 

Storm's  last  story,  which  is  his  most  pretentious  novel, 
"Der  Schimmelreiter"  (1867-8',  was  considered  by  Gertrude  Storm 
to  occupy  the  highest  point  reached  in  his  narratives  and  was 
rr;uch  valued  by  other  critics.   (1.   It  is  in  no  small  degree 
romantic  and  yet  realistic  in  character-drawing  and  in  the 
chief  elements  of  the  action.  This  story  is  a  combination  of  the 
early  reminiscences  of  Storm  and  a  legend  current  in  his  country 
(2.  Superstition  plays  one  of  the  chief  roles  and  to  it  may 
be  traced  in  large  measure  the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 

The  narrator  here  is  the  little  old  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
we  are  given  a  clear,  concise  picture,  and  as  he  speaks  the 
story  passes  in  review  before  us  as  if  we  were  eye-v.i tnesses . 
We  are  prepared  to  receive  it  by  the  author's  experiences  in 


1.  )  Gertrude  Storm,  II.,  210.  Cf.  also  Schtitze,  271,  276. 

2.  )   Schtitze,  273. 
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the  storm  "before  he  reaches  the  hotel. 

The  young  Kauke  Kaien,  with  all  his  energy  ^nd  zeal  for 
knowledge,  becomes  a  living  character  for  us.  We  see  him  pour- 
ing over  his  Dutch  Grammar  and  his  Buolid,  which  has  its  pur- 
pose in  the  scheme  of  education  for  the  work  he  is  to  do,  and 
we  observe  his  life  out  on  the  dikes  with  the  storms  and  the 
sea-gulls  -  which  do  not  distract  his  thoughts,  however.  Soon 
he  becomes  the  servant  of  the  dike-grave,  but,  in  fact,  it  is 
he  that  does  the  work  and  is  the  ruling  force. 

The  rivalry  between  Eauke  and  Ole  Peters,  the  dike-grave's 
foreman,  which  is  to  cause  Peters  to  harrass  Kauke  in  every 
way  possible,  appears  in  the  game  and  in  the  dance.  The  boy's 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  father  and  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  "like  have  a  strong  presentation.  Throughout  the  novel,  the 
machinations  of  Ole  Peters  and  the  superstition  that  holds  the 
people  are  clearly  shown. 

The  construction  of  the  new  dike  is  a  long,  hard  fight 
for  the  young  dike-grave  and  it  makes  severe  demands  upon  his 
time.  The  rcene  v.here  the  men  working  on  the  dike  all  want  to 
quit  but  are  forced  to  continue  by  the  stronger  will  and  stern- 
ness of  Hauke  shows  the  c<  aracter  of  the  man  and  his  fighting 
qualities.  Also  the  sadness  that  comes  into  the  lives  of  Hauke 
and  J]lke  at  the  /eakness  of  their  child's  mind  finds  realistic 
expression,  as  do  the  pathetic  joys  of  the  child  and  the  love 
that  springs  up  between  it  and  the  old  "rin  Jans  -  one  of  the 
most  original  characters  of  the  novel. 
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Even  the  nightly  rides  of  Kuuke  Kaien  on  hie  white  horse 
over  the  dikes  in  the  storms  exhibit  a  striking  treatment, 
regardless  of  the  superstitions  that  are  connected  with  that 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  the  awful  strength  of  the  last 
scenes,  in  which  Hauke  sees  his  wife  and  child  swallowed  up 
by  the  surging  seas  and  in  which  he  himself  and  his  steed  also 
go  under  the  raging  torrent,  are  among  the  most  powerfully 
tragic  that  Storm  has  produced. 

From  an  experience  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  Storm  takes 
the  material  for  "Draussen  im  Heidedorf"  (1871),  which  shows 
a  problem  of  the  sternest  nature.   (1.     A  young  man  has  a 
passionate  longing  for  a  wild,  alluring  girl  of  Slavish  descent, 
but  because  of  the  financial  wreck  of  his  family,  he  is  forced 
to  marry  a  woman  that  is  ten  years  his  senior  and  for  whom 
he  has  no  affection.  The  girl  goes  away  for  a  time,  but  later 
returns  to  the  village,  when  the  old  love  masters  the  husband 
and  his  life,  which  he  ruins  for  her  sake,  finally  ends  in 
suicide . 

The  opening  scenes  serve  merely  to  show  the  fiery  nature 
of  iv'argreth  and  the  unbridled  love  that  she  arouses  in  Linrich 
Fehse.  The  signing  of  the  marriage  contract  between  Kinrich 
and  his  future  bride  is  important.  She  shows  the  effects  of  a 
life  of  toil  and  her  face  is  without  charm,  while  Einrich  goes 
through  with  the  formality  in  a  dazed  condition. 

The  abject  mastery  that  passion  has  over  Hinrich  is  made 


1.)  Gertrude  Storm,  II.,  169. 
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clear  from  the  sale  of  his  once  beautiful  horses  in  order  to 
get  money  to  lavish  upon  Targreth.  As  the  writer  passes  over  the 
heath  and  along  the  "wild  moor''  on  his  way  to  Ileidedorf ,  a 
changing  landscape  meets  his  view,  the  description  of  which 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  scenes  in  the  village.  He  recalls 
the  legend  of  the  white  elf  that,   though  it  resembles  a  white 
thread,  slips  into  the  house  and  at  night  places  itself  upon 
the  mouth  of  a  sleeper,  where  it  swells  to  a  monster  and  sucks 
out  the  soul  of  its  victim.  The  narrative  of  this  legend  has 
a  strong  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  entire  story. 

The  vivid  incident  from  the  early  life  of  Hinrich  ..here 
he  resents  Hans  Ottsens'  slighting  remarks  about  him  and 
Margreth  and  the  result  that  is  so  humiliating  to  him  brings 
out  the  fickleness  of  the  girl  and  his  own  jealousy. 

The  mother's  picture  of  Hinrich' s  peaceful  married  life 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  awful  emotions  as 
given  by  I'argreth  before  the  judge,  especially  that  of  the  time 
when  his  '.vife  is  near  death.  He  almost  expresses  the  hope  that 
she  may  die!  Later,   relates  the  girl,  the  storm  is  raging  as 
Hinrich  comes  to  see  her  with  gold  and  begs  her  to  flee  with 
him;  but  she  refuses  and  he  suspects  her  of  infidelity  to 
him,  even  as  he  forgets  his  v.ife,  and  in  a  wild  despair  he 
throws  Lis  money  into  the  well  and  rushes  away  in  the  darkness. 

This  time,  however,  he  returns  home,  ""he  mother's  account 
of  that  night,  disconnected  as  it  is,  with  her  uncertain  ideas 
about  the  face  at  the  window  and  Hinrich' s  terror  and  his 
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disappearance  into  the  racing  elements,  is  v  ry  powerful.  The 
awful  ^cene  reaches  the  climax  with  the  coming  of  linrich's 
dog  and  the  wagon  hearing  its  master's  norpse. 

Very  little  action  is  seen  in  the  story.   Instead,  we  have 
the  accounts  of  the  different  characters  as  to  what  has  happen- 
ed, but  their  strong  emotions  endow  it  all  with  life.  The 
situation  is  black  and  horrible,  with  hardly  a  glimmer  of  hope. 
Margreth  goes  to  a  big  city  and  is  swallowed  up  in  its  flood 
of  humanity;  Hinrich's  mother  and  wife  remain,  but  their  lives 
are  broken  and  barren.   The  only  possible  relief  is  to  be  found 
in  the  future  of  the  child  end  this  is  left  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

There  are  still  other  stories  of  Storm  that  merit  attent- 
ion for  their  realism,  but  they  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned 
here.  In  "Schweigen"  (1882-3)  we  meet  with  a  strong  psychologic 
problem;   the  sickness  of  Rudolph  and  his  silence  about  it  are 
very  effectively  presented.  "John  Eiew"  (1684-5)  has  a  vital 
problem  of  a  double  nature:  the  guilt  of  the  old  captain  in 
forcing  Anna  to  partake  of  his  drinks  and  the  girl's  inherited 
tendency  to  drink.   "Ein  Pest  auf  Haderslevhuus"  (1885)  shows 
gradations  from  the  lyric  and  fantastic  to  the  almost  natural- 
istic. The  events  from  the  fourteenth  century,  the  scenes  from 
the  plague,  and  nature  are  given  concise  representation, 
while  the  character  of  the  young  widow  approaches  very  nearly 
to  naturalism  in  the  few  delineations  that  are  given.  "BBtjer 
Basch"  (1885-6)  and  "Sin  DoppelgSnger"  (1686)  show  a  deep 
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understanding  of  the  people.  The  first  is  a  tragedy  of  a 
hand-worker  of  the  class  that  is  dying  out,  while  the  latter 
depicts  the  hard  conditions  of  a  man  that  has  once  gone  wrong 
and  served  a  term  in  prison.  The  tragedy  of  his  life,  pushed 
to  the  final  culmination  by  the  false  moral  standards  of  the  day 
and  his  own  outbreaks  of  passion, are  the  problem. 


V 

CONCLUSION 


We  have  seen  from  chapter  two  that  Storm's  earlier 
stories  are  in  general  more  romantic  than  the  later  works 
and  that  here  the  lyric  strain  is  more  readily  discernable, 
hut  that  realistic  scenes  and  realistic  elements  of  theme  or 
treatment  are  usually  present.  As  we  come  to  the  novels  discus- 
sed in  chapter  three,  we  meet  v/ith  a  stronger  realism.  The 

the 

problem  is  more  serious,  more  vitally  connected  with/life  of 
the  present;  hut  still  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  lyric  and 
romantic  influences,  which  even  the  tragedies  of  the  common 
problems  of  life  treated  in  chapter  four  are  by  no  means  free 
from.  Very  often  the  romantic  touches  -  as,  in  ''Carsten  Curat- 
or," Carsten's  vision  of  the  storm  at  sea,   the  apparition  in 
"Hans  und  Heinz    -irch"  -  render  the  scenes  more  convincing, 
more  life-like,  and  the  motives  stronger  and  more  real  for  us. 

But  the  role  that  superstition  plays,  for  example,  in 
"Der  Schimmelrei ter , "  rather  tends  to  increase  the  appearance 
of  life.  Prom  the  mere  fact  that  this  a  favorite  theme  of  the 
romanticists,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  denied 
to  the  realist,  if  properly  handled.  For  superstition  was  an 
actuality  in  the  life  of  the  people  that  Storm  knew.  However 
separated  from  life  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  ^id  play  an  active 
part  in  shaping  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  his  contemporary 
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world.  He  accepts  it  for  what  it  is  worth  and  turns  it  to  a 
dramatic  purpose.  We  feel  that  ;Jtorm  himself  condemns  the  com- 
mon forms  of  superstition,  as  in  "Im  Brauerhau.se"  (1676-9), 
where  he  certainly  ridicules  it,  and  in  "Der  Sohimmelreiter, " 
where  it  is  so  large  a  cause  of  the  tragedy,  but  he  could  not 
have  ignored  the  influence  that  superstition  exerted  and  yet 
have  given  true  pictures  of  the  conditions  of  his  day. 

His  descriptions  of  nature,  the  lonely  heath,  the  wild  sea 
the  forest,  the  gardens,  end  the  village  scenes,  are  drawn  with 
a  characteristic  vigor  and  a  respect  for  truth,  yet  always  hyth 
hand  of  the  artist.  They  are  given  not  simply  for  their  beauty 
or  innate  power,  tut  for  their  influence  on  the  moods  of  the 
characters  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  better  the  tone 
of  the  story.  Frequently  nature  is  symbolized,  as,  for  example, 
the  oft  recurring  use  of  the  storm,  which  is  to  indicate  and 
intensify  the  inner  struggle.  Symbolism  is  employed  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  what  is  to  follow,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
heath  in  "Draussen  im  Feidedorf."  Its  purpose  is  to  make  us 
feel  the  inevi tableness  of  the  denouement.  At  tines  Storm  gives 
us  exquisite  little  scenes  in  the  solitude  of  the  heath  in 
which  we  feel  that  there  is  a  mysterious  relationship  between 
nature  and  man,  but  in  the  main  his  objectivity  and  definite 
coloring  give  his  nature-pictures  e  life-like  tone  that  the 
work  of  the  strictly  romantic  writers  does  not  have. 

In  a  few  int-tances  animals  come  into  the  scene  and  by 
their  actions  aid  in  the  development  and  portrays!  of  the  inner 
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problem. 

Although  there  are  frequent  touches  of  strong  realism  in 
his  treatment  of  love,  it  is  never  allowed  to  descend  to  a  low 
level  but  is  "kept  on  an  elevated  plane. 

Paul  Besson.in  an  article  on  Storm  in  the  "Revue  German- 
ique,   "  Paris,  1906,  says  that  "Storm  is  more  realistic  than 
many  of  those  who  haughtily  claim  the  name.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  ever  read  Tola,  but  -  however  paradoxical  this 
may  appear  -  there  are  at  times  certain  indefinable  relation- 
ships between  Storm  and  Zola."  V.'e  have  already  shown  that 
Storm  is  realistic  and  that  there  are  certain  elements  in  his 
works  that  approach  naturalism.  A  few  characters  are  almost 
naturalistic  in  their  brutality  and  cold  reasoning,  as  "Der 
Herr  ^tatsrat"  and  the  widow  in  "Ein  Fest  auf  Haderslevhuus , " 
but  they  stand  out  as  exceptions.  Primarily,  Storm  is  a  poetic 
realist.  His  scenes  and  characters  are  drawn  largely  from  life, 
but  this  material  is  so  arranged  and  combined  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  art.  We  have  seen  how  his  works  pass  through  a 
long  process  of  development.  In  the  early  stories  are  faint 
outlines,  uncertain  mood-pictures,  and  veiled  suggestions, 
but  these  give  way  in  the  later  ones  to  sharp  character- draw- 
ing, fierce  passions,  and  grim  struggles  that  end  in  tragedy 
and  death.  We  may  characterize  briefly  Storm* s  realistic  env- 
elopment by  recalling  his  own  remarks  concerning  the  novel 
made  in  1881,  where  the  following  occurs: 

"The  novel,  as  it  has  developed  in  recent 
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years,  especially  in  the  last  decades,  and  as 
it  now  presents  itself  in  a  few  works  in  more 
or  less  complete  execution,  adapts  itself  for  the 
reception  also  of  the  most  important  content,  and 
it  will  only  depend  on  the  writer  to  produce  in 
this  form  as  well  the  highest  of  poetry.  It  is 
no  longer  as  formerly  'the  concise  presentation 
of  an  event  arresting  the  interest  through  its 

unusualness  and  offering  a  startling  crisis'   

the  novel  of  to-day  is  the  sister  of  the  drama 
and  the  strictest  form  of  prose.  Like  the  drama 
it  handles  the  deepest  problems  of  human  life; 
like  it  it  demands  for  its  completeness  a  cent- 
ral conflict  from  which  the  whole  organizes  its- 
elf, and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  most  fixed 
form  and  the  separation  of  everything  that  is 
unimportant;  it  not  only  permits,  hut  it  also 
makes  the  highest  demands  upon,  art."  (1. 


KBster,  E49  ff. 
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